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Official Call for the Twenty-eighth Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 


To the Members of the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf: 


The twenty-eighth regular meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf will be held at the Mississippi School 
for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss., on April 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1956, for the 
purpose of conducting the necessary business, including reports of the 
officers and chairmen of standing committees, and the election of 
executive committee members, and such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 


EDMUND B. BOATNER, President 
WILLIAM J. McCLURE, Secretary 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

The International Council for Exceptional Children, National Edu- 
cation Association, will hold its annual meeting in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, April 10th to the 14th, 1956. The section dealing with Teamwork 
Practice for the Acoustically Handicapped is under the direction of 
Mrs. Betty Abbott of the Day Class for the Deaf in Springfield, Illinois. 
The section for the classroom teacher of the deaf is under the direction 
of Miss Alice Streng, Director of Special Education in the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. 


MEETING OF THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 

The 1956 Summer Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 

for the Deaf will meet in Los Angeles, California, from June 18th to 

the 22nd. The headquarters are at the Statler Hotel. 


MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
The thirty-eighth regular meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will be held at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn., June 23-28, 1957. 
JAMES H. GALLOWAY, President 
SISTER ANNA-ROSE, Secretary 
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Language Training: A Comparison Between 
Children with Aphasia and Those 
with Deafness 


R. Myx.esust, Ep.D. 


Professor of Audiology and Director, Institute for Language Disorders in 
Children, School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


CCASIONALLY there is a suggestion that the 

language training needs of hearing-impaired and 
aphasic children are the same. Actually there are signifi- 
cant differences between these children both in the nature 
of the language disorder and in the training procedures 
indicated. This discussion is an attempt to outline these 
differences and to suggest a general frame of reference for 
the development of language in any child who presents a 
problem of language acquisition. 

Observation of normal children suggests that they do 
not speak until they first comprehend the spoken word. 
Similarly one cannot speak a foreign language until he has 
considerable ability in understanding it. If we generalize 
from such observations, we might say that expressive 
language must follow, not precede, receptive language. 
This seems to be true not only of spoken language but also 
of other symbol systems, inasmuch as it is apparent that 
one cannot write until he can first read. Reading is 
receptive language and writing is expressive language. 
Writing is reciprocal to reading just as speaking is reciprocal 
to comprehending the spoken word. 

Furthermore, the acquisition of expressive and receptive 
language of any kind assumes that the symbols (words) 
have become associated meaningfully and appropriately 
with experience. This process of relating symbol and 
experience, fundamental in language acquisition, has been 
referred to as the development of inner language. Because 
comprehension (receptive processes) and expression rely 
on integration and association, that is on inner language, 
disturbance of this process can be assumed to cause a 
breakdown in both receptive and expressive functions. 
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The language therapist therefore first looks to see just 
where this chain of reciprocal events has been disturbed 
in a particular child with a language handicap. For 
example, the hearing-impaired child and the receptive 
aphasic child both have receptive limitation but for widely 
different reasons. <A child with receptive aphasia cannot 
relate the symbol to experience (or word to thought) 
because of brain damage or a lack of normal development 
of the brain. This child hears the words but he lacks the 
normal ability to internalize them meaningfully. Usually 
this means that the child has difficulty in learning to sym- 
bolize in any way. Therefore, his use of gesture also 
is deficient. Central nervous system damage causes a 
generalized inability to structure experience adequately, 
and therefore meaningfulness and anticipatory behavior 
are disturbed. Receptive aphasia in the young child 
causes a broad disability in symbolic behavior, including 
a delay in development of inner language. Training for 
these children must be planned accordingly. 

Before discussing the training program let us compare 
the hearing-impaired child with the receptive aphasic. 
Deafness too has its pervasive effects. To view the hearing- 
impaired child’s problem only as hearing loss is a gross 
oversimplification. He too ‘has difficulty in developing 
inner language, symbolic behavior, perception, and con- 
ceptualization. The psychology of deafness, however, 
must be contrasted with the psychology of brain injury. 
The hearing-impaired child’s difficulty is that he is de- 
prived of receiving certain information, not that the or- 
ganism cannot deal with it adequately after having received 
it. Thus, he makes certain compensations unconsciously 
and naturally. Because symbolic auditory behavior is 
difficult or impossible, depending upon the degree of deaf- 
ness, he shifts to visual symbolic behavior. He develops 
a spontaneous, natural use of gestures, he interprets 
facial expression, and he interprets the actions of others 
in a way which indicates clearly that he is developing inner 
language. He is relating thought and visual symbols 
in a manner peculiar to the hearing-impaired child. As a 
result he structures the world meaningfully and adjusts; 
he engages in anticipatory behavior. He conceives of day- 
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to-day living as a predictable chain of events in a manner 
which usually is quite impossible for the receptive aphasic. 
(The expressive aphasic is excluded from this discussion 
because his language problem usually is not confused with 
that of the hearing impaired child.) 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


We will now proceed with a few comments on the lan- 
guage training program for receptive aphasic and hearing 
impaired children. Both need help with development of inner 
language. ‘This means that the training program for either 
of these children does not necessarily begin with attempts 
to get them to speak. The receptive aphasic may never 
need help with speech. If the training enables him nor- 
mally to relate the spoken word with experience, be will 
begin using speech without further assistance. However, 
many of these children have a superimposed problem 
of dysarthria so that speech correction frequently is neces- 
sary. But this does not change the basic principle of 
language development for this group; it is a problem in 
reception, of comprehension and interpretation, not one of 
expression. The aphasic child’s lack of speech is reciprocal 
to his inability to understand speech. The problem is to 
help him with receptive language and thus help him to 
simultaneously develop inner language. If this program 
is successful speech will follow. 

The hearing-impaired child’s problem differs in nature. 
If the loss is only to the extent that auditory training 
techniques are highly effective, obviously this is the pro- 
cedure to be used primarily. Again, if such training is 
highly beneficial, the child will begin to speak as a result of 
being able to hear the spoken word and getting it meaning- 
fully related to experience. This discussion will not pursue 
the big problem of auditory training as such, although 
many unsolved questions remain in this area also. For 
example, how much hearing is enough for acquiring language 
through a hearing aid? Experience of the past decade 
suggests that many of us have done our share of wishful 
thinking in this connection. It is now clear that hearing 
for one or two frequencies at a threshold of 90 to 100 decibels 
does not necessarily mean that language will be acquired 
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simply through the use of amplification. Perhaps as re- 
search on auditory training continues, we will find that a 
hearing aid, to be of great value in language acquisition, 
must make it possible for the child to hear himself speak. 
This would be logical in terms of the feed-back principle 
propounded in language theory for normal children. 

To return to other aspects of the problem of language 
development in hearing-impaired children, let us consider 
the use of vision. The hearing-impaired child in contrast 
to the receptive aphasic integrates well. His problem 
is in getting the information through. Again the funda- 
mental principle is that receptive and inner language must 
be established before expressive language should be ex- 
pected. Thus the training first emphasizes receptive 
language, not speech or expressive language. Therefore, 
depending on the age of onset, degree of deafness, etc., 
the logical receptive avenue for many of these children 
is vision and the logical symbol system is speechreading. 
Speechreading is a symbol receiving process just as hearing 
and reading are. It is the symbol system that in deafness 
takes the place of or supplements hearing speech, the 
auditory symbol system. Like the normal child, the 
child with deafness is not expected to speak until he first 
comprehends. Unless he has considerable hearing, he 
should not be expected to speak until he first has acquired 
a minimum level of speechreading, and thereby a verbal 
inner language. However, his acquisition of the receptive 
language system called speechreading will not cause speech 
to follow automatically. In this regard he differs from 
the receptive aphasic. Some children with deafness find 
it necessary to use one sense modality in reception and 
another sense modality in expression. In other words 
the child with profound deafness must convert his visual 
perception of the speaker’s language into kinesthetic- 
tactual perception of his own speech organs in order to 
speak; to use oral language. That is to say he receives 
a symbol visually; he cannot hear his own or the voices 
of others; but he must produce a symbol which his listener 
can receive auditorially. To do so he must receive the 
visual symbol through speechreading, internalize it mean- 
ingfully and monitor it expressively through perceiving 
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it kinesthetically while speaking. To acquire this total 
language process he needs the expert hand of the teacher 
of the deaf, who is especially trained in language therapy 
and disorders. 

In summary, language training for children with deafness 
and for those with aphasia assumes a logical relationship 
between inner, receptive and expressive language. How- 
ever, each of these children has a problem which is unique 
and has a psychology of its own. 
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Explaining Plato with My Hands: 
A New Horizon* 


CHRISTOPHER B. GARNETT, JR., Pu.D., D.Lirr. 
Professor of Philosophy, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


N a hot afternoon in Saigon about two year ago I 

decided to return to the States after eight years of 
service overseas and try to take up again my old career 
of teaching philosophy to American undergraduates. 
After working in many distant and strange lands, the 
thought of the quiet of a classroom was very appealing, 
but there was one question that haunted me. Was my 
desire to return to teaching an indication that I had lost 
my interest in new horizons? What new horizon could 
teaching offer? 

Some months later, I found the answer. I was inter- 
viewed at Gallaudet College, the world’s only college for 
the deaf. ‘‘Yes, we talk with our hands, but it isn’t the 
only means of communication. The students read our 
lips, too. And we will teach you to talk with your hands.” 
This was indeed a ncw horizon. 

In September of 1954, after some weeks of intensive 
“language” study, I faced my first classes. As I stood 
before them, trying to remember all the signs at once, the 
words of Goethe came into my mind: “‘Nur was der Augen- 
blick erschafft, das kannst du nutzen.”’ (Only what the 
moment suggests, only that can you use.) How apt! 
In talking with my hands in the “new” language, I decided 
the same principle must hold as in any other foreign lan- 
guage. It is not how large your vocabulary is, or how good 
your grasp of syntax; the important thing is to have the 
words available ‘at the moment” you need them—in 
brief, to live and think in the other “tongue.” 

So I plunged in. I tried in the first days to say every- 
thing with my hands. At once, however, the older mem- 
bers of the faculty took me aside and cautioned: ‘‘Do not 


*A pamphlet distributed at the annual meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Boston, Mass., December 27, 1955. 
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only sign; speak at the same time. Then the students 
have two ways of following you, both from your hands, 
and by lipreading. If they miss the first, they may ‘get’ 
the second.” 

So I had to learn the whole process over again. For 
in speaking other foreign tongues, my lips had spoken 
the language, and I could not, even sotto voce, be saying 
the same things at the same time in English. But here, 
at Gallaudet College, on the beautiful ninety acre campus 
in Washington, D. C., my hands were speaking (albeit 
quite haltingly) the other tongue, leaving my lips free to 
utter French, German, English, or any other words I 
might care to use. And, of course, to make the method 
work successfully before English-thinking students, I spoke 
in my mother tongue, l’Anglazs. 

Now the manual language is a curious mixture of move- 
ments called “signing” and “spelling,” both of which are 
done with the hands. A “sign” is a manual-position or 
motion which indicates a word, and for some hundreds of 
the most common English words there are corresponding 
signs. But, many words, including proper names, have no 
signs, and when the ‘“‘speaker”’ gets to one of these, he uses 
finger spelling—and spells out the word in full. One of the 
first figures in early Greek philosophy was a man named 
Anaximander, and naturally there is no “sign” for him. 
The task of making with the hands the eleven letters of his 
name required considerable time. And so it became, in 
those first weeks of the autumn of 1954, a recurring ‘“‘event”’ 
in the class, when the new teacher came to such words as 
“Anaximander,” ‘‘Anaximenes,” “Pythagoras,” and, a little 
later, ‘Aristotle.’ 

As the weeks went by and my hands became a little 
looser, I found that there was another type of difficulty 
in expounding philosophy by signs. The word “Anaxi- 
mander” was difficult to spell out, but once it was con- 
veyed, there was no question about its meaning. Yet 
I was trying to communicate meanings, ideas, thoughts— 
many of them very complicated, and some of them, curi- 
ously enough, most complicated when the words them- 
selves were most simple. Take, for example, the thought 
of Parmenides: “Being is one.’”’ In signing, no verbs are 
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declined. All parts of the verb ‘“‘to be” are given by one 
sign—the forefinger to the mouth and then straight down 
in one motion before the face. Therefore, the same sign 
meant “‘being”’ as the one that meant “‘is.”” Also that same 
sign meant “‘true.”” Therefore, if I asked: ‘Is Parmenides’ 
idea that being is one a true idea?” I found the same sign 
used four times in that sentence, once for “‘being,” twice for 
‘fs’ and once for ‘true.’ Of course in forming this 
sentence, the other half of the simultaneous method came 
to my rescue. The students were watching my mouth 
form the three different words ‘‘being,” ‘‘is,’’ and “true,” 
and, hence, they could catch the differences even when 
I used the same hand-sign for each.* 

Even so, the use of my hands to convey ideas raised 
sharply in my mind the question of whether or not some of 
our philosophic debates were not wholly verbal, resting 
on certain linguistic habits peculiar to animals who hear. 
The task of reducing those disputes to symbols compre- 
hensible to those who can only see, was a fascinating one 
and provided in many instances a very interesting test 
of whether any meaning at all was being expressed. 

For a long time I have respected the ideas of Aristotle. 
His doctrine of essence and substance which has been on 
the defensive, except in Thomistic circles, since the seven- 
teenth century is a challenging one. It was, therefore, 
with keen curiosity that I approached the doctrine of 
essence in my sign-teaching, with the thought in mind: 
Can this idea be expressed with my hands? . 

To my surprise and delight, Aristotle’s idea turned 
out to be one which had the clearest meaning to my deaf 
“listeners.”” They grasped it quickly. Consider a key- 
sentence: ‘The essence of a thing is that which makes it 
have the nature which it has and not some other nature.” 
The word ‘‘essence”’ I was forced to spell out, but the idea 
that each individual man is, because he possesses the 
essence of rationality, a man and not some other thing 
could be expressed almost entirely by simple signs used 
every day by the deaf. 


* Experienced teachers of the deaf tell me that more finger spelling Is pref- 
erable here, for example, the word ‘‘being.”” Also, perhaps greater clarity may 
be attained by using a combination of signs to express one idea, 
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Another mind-twisting if not tongue-twisting idea in 
philosophy is the thought of good Bishop Berkeley, that 
to be is to be perceived. Nothing exists unless apprehended 
by a perceiving mind. In trying to get this idea across to 
hearing students, I had always resorted to the time-honored 
question of whether a tree falling in a deserted forest in 
central Africa would ‘‘make a sound.” If so, then sound 
is a “motion of air waves’ whether heard or not. If 
not, then sound is something listened to and “heard.” 
When I came to this problem with my class of deaf students, 
I faltered. What did they know about the sound of a 
tree falling? Some of them had been deaf from birth. 
Others had become deaf later after they had established 
a sound tone in their voices. Often, this latter group 
can speak as distinctly as you or I, and you might converse 
with them for hours without suspecting that they were not 
hearing a word that you said. Did the tree make a sound, 
even if not heard? I found that the students disagreed 
unanimously with the fulminations of the Bishop and 
defended the reality of unheard sounds. Was there not 
perhaps a moral in this for all well-conditioned, hearing 
philosophers who continue to espouse a_subjectivistic 
theory of knowledge? 

But Plato was the source of greatest wonder to me in 
my teaching of the deaf—not because his philosophy seemed 
any wiser than the others, in the long run, but rather 
because my deaf students have taught me to distinguish 
more sharply than ever between thinking and hearing, and 
part passu between thinking and the other senses. As I 
stood before my class, beginning the study of Plato, I was 
perplexed, as I had always been, about how to make clear 
his distinction between the sensuous and the super-sensuous 
worlds—the world of the senses and the world of the mind. 
I recalled hours of labor with hearing undergraduates trying 
to explain that this chair may be sat is, but the “idea” or 
form of chair was an object of thought only—or to put it 
in Plato’s more poetic language, something perfect, laid up 
in heaven, unchanging, an example of pure being. 

To my astonishment, this idea was, by and large, more 
easily understood by the deaf than by my previous hearing 
students. At first I wondered why. In mulling over the 
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question, I asked myself: Have you ever tried to imagine 
what the world would be like to you, if you could hear 
nothing? I was forced to answer quite candidly, that in 
spite of some months of teaching the deaf, I could not. 
It occurred to me that if no human beings could hear, 
then a deaf person would not be especially prone to ask 
philosophic questions. If the whole human race at the 
present time lacks some unknown channel of sense, no 
one will raise questions about it. But deaf people are 
living in a world in which they are set off sharply from 
other people whom they see and know to be experiencing 
a great mysterious something called hearing. This fact 
is a supreme fact in the life of a deaf person. The closest 
analogy which I could find in my own experience was one 
day twenty-eight years ago when, as a young student, I 
landed in Hamburg, knowing not a word of German, and 
found myself on a ferry boat with every other passenger 
conversing in that tongue. At that moment, I felt with 
my very bones the loss of the language-sense. Those 
Germans on the boat were expressing meanings that were 
lost to me. 

In the same way I suspect deaf persons are supremely 
aware of the hearing world as something beyond their 
grasp. 

Add to this awareness of the world of which they are 
not a part, the knowledge that they can never (or never 
again) be a part of it, and, it seems to me, the stage is 
set in the deaf person’s mind in a highly dramatic fashion 
for an understanding of Plato. After all, as I stood on that 
ferry boat, I knew with with months of language study, 
I could enter the world of those German-speaking people. 
But suppose I had known that I was condemned to a per- 
manent exile on that ferry boat with only Germans around 
me. Suppose I knew I could never enter their world by 
learning their language. Then the parallel with the ex- 
perience of the deaf would be quite complete. 

And what did Plato have to say to my deaf “‘listeners’’? 
The world of sense-perception is not the real world; only 
the world of meanings grasped by the mind is real. Can 
you not feel the thrill of understanding which these words 
would give to people who lacked one vital human sense? 
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For in the realm of the mind, the understandings of deaf 
people are as full and complete as those of a hearing person, 
indeed perhaps, sharpened by an awareness of loss, even 
clearer and keener. 

As my teaching of the deaf moves into its second year, 
I have reached the conclusion that the minds of my students 
are, if anything, more alert to the deeper philosophic 
issues than the thoughts of most people. They take a 
deep pride in having a grasp of difficult questions which to 
many hearing students seem of no practical value and 
hence unimportant. Of course, at Gallaudet College 
there are only the intellectual elite of the deaf world; 
but the students there are normal, healthy undergraduates 
for all of that. 

In all my classes I have never discussed deafness or 
referred to it except when the question comes up quite 
normally in a discussion. But on one occasion, I did 
bring up the matter obliquely and semi-jokingly. I said 
that perhaps deaf people have fewer simian traits than other 
people. The students were at once very curious as to 
what I meant by a simian trait. The idea had come to me 


as I contrasted the silence of a group of deaf people signing 
gracefully to each other with the endless chatter of a group 
of hearing folk. I recalled time and again someone saying: 
“T like Jones well enough until he opens his mouth.” 
Maybe after all, the rest of us chatter too much. Maybe 
the quiet and beautiful language of signs of the deaf would 
take many of us a little closer to Plato and to God. 
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Education for Life: The Mississippi School 
for the Negro Deaf Rethinks Its Program 


CuarLeEs C. Mostey, Jr., M.S. 
Principal, The Mississippi School for Negro Deaf, Jackson, Mississippi 


N the Mississippi School for the Negro Deaf, we hold 
that it is the responsibility of education to be of con- 
crete benefit to all of the children of all of the people, so 
that each child may attain for himself success, self-realiza- 
tion, self-sustenance, and social compatibility to the limits 
of his capabilities. No doubt many progressive schools 
have similar aims, but the question may be asked: “How 
well are these ideals achieved in practice?” I am reminded 
by the question of a visit I made to one of the larger Okla- 
homa oil refineries. I marveled at the intricacy of the 
gigantic plant, its size, and its probable output. An elderly 
workman philosophically replied, ‘‘Yes, that’s the trouble, 
we have so much machinery here it takes all the oil we 
produce to keep it going; there’s none to ship out.” The 
emphasis in our school is defiriitely on the product. 

We have seventy-five pupils; of them fifty-two are from 
rural homes and twenty-five from urban centers. Ninety- 
eight per cent come from middle and low income homes. 
The average educational level of the parents of our pupils 
is six years and two months. In 1950 the average age 
of the entering pupil was 9.1. In 1952, the last year any 
new pupils were admitted, it was 8.6 years. (Lack of 
proper facilities has forced us to accept no new pupils since 
then). The average age of our pupils now is 13.6 years; 
their average academic level, according to standardized 
and teacher-made tests, is three and one tenth grades. 

The society in which they will live offers further chal- 
lenges. A survey of the vocational status of Mississippi 
finds it still primarily agricultural, but with a marked 
trend toward urbanization. There are approximately one 
hundred major job classifications, of which the deaf engage 
in thirty-seven. Considering percentage and social factors, 
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we can conservatively estimate that the Negro deaf par- 
ticipate in about one-third of these. Moreover we have 
found that the educability of the Negro deaf, the nature 
and extent of their handicap, and the facilities available for 
their education and rehabilitation are almost unknown 
to the public. 

We have therefore had to approach our objectives from 
two directions: that is, endeavor to raise the overall level 
of academic attainment, while realistically appraising the 
pupil and his environment as it has affected him, is affect- 
ing, and probably will affect him. Our work since 1949- 
50 has been carried on in four three-year departments: 
preparatory, primary, intermediate, and advanced; and 
in one-year supervised, on-the-job vocational operation. 
Pupils showing a normal rate of progress follow the regular 
pattern of work. Those needing special attention are 
placed in an unclassified group for special treatment. 
Much time has been spent in remedial work with older 
pupils in an effort to reinforce basic language skills so 
vital to the deaf. 

In keeping with our program of overall rejuvenation, 
we have a program of in-service training and attendance 
at normal training centers. The results of this program 
are shown in the staff’s use of modern auditory training 
equipment and improved classroom techniques. 

Many vital areas of social and psychological develop- 
ment are somewhat inaccessible to the deaf child through 
regular classroom programs, and his entrance to them 
must depend upon supplementary activities. This is 
especially true where the overall level of academic at- 
tainment is below average. We find that just here club 
activities, programs, and pupil-edited publications do 
much to stimulate interest and the desire to master needed 
skills. 

In the vocational direction, the major emphasis is on 
the correlation of language with skills, rather than on 
marketable output. Besides a general shop program, 
our vocational program includes: shoe repairing, barbering, 
laundry work, dry cleaning, pressing, cooking, and domestic 
arts. Training in agriculture is planned also. Such an 
approach greatly increases the general and specific under- 
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standing of the person in the job, thereby making for his 
greater adaptability and more stable vocational placement. 

To complete our efforts at serving the deaf child, we 
believe, we must try to assist him in his social adjustment 
after leaving school. This we do through our Parent 
Education Program and its monthly publication, through 
home training courses for the pre-school and unenrolled 
deaf child in a bi-monthly publication, and through the 
organization of, and close cooperation with, the Special 
Education Area of the Mississippi Teachers’ Association. 
An experimental program in basic education and vocations 
for the older out-of-school deaf is being operated with 
the assistance of the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agency. These and other organizations and programs 
disseminate information which increases social under- 
standing and acceptance of the deaf. 

This then is our program for meeting the needs and 
solving the multiple problems of the deaf in our state, 
the merit and wisdom of which, we trust, will be shown 
by our product in years to come. 
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A Plea for the Activity Method of Education 


SaMvuEL D. Taytor, M.Epb. 
The American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Connecticut 


HE activity method requires that the teacher know 
how to provide the proper materials, reading and 
reference books, and to be, above all, the guide. She 
must be keen in observing interest in the child, encouraging 
him, anticipating his wants, and fulfilling them immediately. 
She must introduce materials which the child will use in 
his everyday experiences. It is also the duty of the teacher 
to make the child feel happy so that he may fully benefit 
from this method. 

Such a course of study for small children between the 
ages of five and eight will be based upon experiences 
arising out of home and family relationships, the school, 
out-of-school activities, the immediate neighborhood, the 
community, the farm, economic and child life in other 
lands. Observances of national and local holidays are 
of interest to children of this age, as are the work of the 
_ farmer, the postman, the doctor, the dentist, the grocer, 

‘the baker, the fireman, the teacher, and the supervisor. 
Direct activity is useful too: building a kindergarten 
playhouse, observing plant and animal life, making a 
garden, boats, trains, airplanes. However, the interest 
span in children between the ages of five and eight is short, 
and while major interests do develop with small children, 
they are not apt to be as elaborate as is the case with older 
children. 

A similar course of study for children between the ages 
of eight and twelve may be outlined thus: 


1. Nature and science: living and growing things, the earth 
we live on, the sun, moon, and stars, sea life, weather, 
magnetism, and electricity. 

2. Places: the school pond, mountains, a nearby brook, 
beaches, main street. 

3. People: other children, policemen, firemen, teacher, 
nurse, soldiers, sailors, marines. 
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4. Machines and tools: airplanes, battleships, streamlined 
trains, tools of the carpenter, plumber, etc. 

5. Adventure: Treasure Island, Robin Hood, G-men are 
possibilities. 

6. Practical Arts: weaving, cooking, carpentry, gardening, 
model-making, carving. 

7. Creative Expression: writing and acting plays, clay- 
modeling, writing verse. 

8. Free Expression: playing games, dancing, swimming, 
running, camping, listening to music. 


The teacher’s daily program is an experience program; 
and since experiences are many and varied and change 
from day to day, it is therefore unwise to limit the teacher 
with a lengthy program. It is far more sensible to plan 
the daily program so as to include some experiences from 
each of the following fields: Language, Nature study, 
Play activities, Creative expression, Construction, Skills. 
Although opinions do differ among teachers, such a 
program will provide a balance and a control over learning 
which is essential. At some schools the combination of 
the activity method and the formal method is used—the 
preponderance of either method varying from school to 
school. Whichever method one prefers, speech, speech- 
reading, auditory training, and language are always closely 
associated with the child’s way of living. 

The tool subjects or skills in an activity program should 
be carefully considered, not only because of public demand 
for them but also because they have their own usefulness. 
Reading is of prime importance. Activity can supply 
a background of rich experience to encourage reading; 
but the desire to read, skill in reading, satisfaction gained 
from reading, and word-consciousness must be inculcated 
by spending more time on reading than on any other ac- 
tivity. Writing may be taught as needs for writing arise. 
Arithmetic may also be taught as the need arises, but it 
requires separate periods as well. Spelling of certain 
words in connection with activity may be learned through 
need during activity period; but separate drill for other 
words is necessary. Language skills generally will be 
developed by the activity program which should provide 
for ever-increasing language-using activities. 
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In judging the place of drill work the teacher should 
keep in mind that the learner should have a purpose in 
learning, that the children use the skills learned by drill 
in other work, and that they have occasion to use in their 
activities the things that they have been taught. As 
mastery is gained she can decrease the drill period and 
increase the practice. 

During one of my visits to a school, I was keenly im- 
pressed with the brightness and immaculateness of the 
classroom. There was a cheerfulness and happy atmos- 
phere from the time I was there until I left. The room was 
brightly decorated with the children’s drawings, pictures 
of their own experiences, of trips to the farm, a bakery, 
a fire station, a store, and numerous other paintings. 
In the classroom there were many books, some on display 
stands made by the children, and colors, pencils, clay, and 
nature specimens which the children had brought from 
home. 

The children first had voice exercises, a simple prayer, 
and a song, the youngsters beating time on their desks. 
There was then a period when they related, with constant 
correction of faulty language and speech, some of their 
experiences at home or places which they had visited. 
Then they proceeded to their projects; some worked 
individually and some in pairs or groups of four. One 
group was working on puppets, eventually leading to a 
small play put on by the children. Another was making 
boats of all types ranging from the earliest Phoenician 
ship to the modern liner. Still others were making replicas 
of President and Mrs. Eisenhower and other historical 
people from papier-maché and were writing short biogra- 
phies of these famous people. One group went to the 
corner and read aloud to the teacher; she in turn asked 
various questions for comprehension and vocabulary under- 
standing. 

In another part of the room were grocery, drug, candy, 
and meat stores stocked with articles brought in by the 
children. Some youngsters took the parts of the owners 
and others went to the stores to purchase various items 
of their own choice. In each of the stores were a scale, 
paper money, and small bags of weight. This activity 
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gave the children experience in everyday shopping and is 
an excellent way to teach them to make change. A model 
farm with its many animals and examples of their products 
occupied another table. Models of people from far-away 
lands and written compositions about these different lands 
and the customs and habits of their people occupied still 
another table. Another display showed miniature people 
depicting the various professions such as the doctor, the 
nurse, the teacher, the postman, the dentist, and many 
others. Woven baskets and mats adorned the rest of the 
room, thus adding considerable color to the various scenes. 

I was most impressed with the friendliness of the children 
and how they talked of their activities in a natural and 
spontaneous way. I felt that the work was alive because 
it was the children’s true work developing from their own 
interests, enthusiasm, and ambition. 

The activity method does extend easily to the children’s 
out-of-school activities, especially in residential schools. 
Clubs open to all boys and girls of nine years and over may 
be formed and meet once a week. Each club should be 
under the supervision of a teacher, but whenever possible 
the boys and girls run their own clubs. Such activities as 
folk dancing, model building, scrapbook making, dramatics, 
stamp-collecting, and clock-mending may be carried on 
thus. The cost can be kept low if the material can be 
composed of odds-and-ends and gifts from parents and 
friends. The clubs create interest and occupation and 
provide a means of hand and eye training which supple- 
ments the work done in ordinary classes. 

This form of education, the activity method, to my mind, 
is one for consideration. It is most beneficial and helpful 
to the slow child, although it is not intended for him solely. 
Here in tabular form are some of the things that may be 
said against traditional methods and in favor of the activity 
method: 
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12. 


Traditional 


Lack of differentiation 


. Teacher domination 
. Adjusts child to school 
. Textbook teaching 


. Teaching of unrelated 


matter 


. Moral teaching as time- 


limited specified subject 


. Subject matter as an end 


product 


. Rigid discipline 
. Evaluation based on 


grades, rewards, and 
promotions 


Fixed schedule based on 
time 

Formal arrangement of 
furniture, regimentation 


Restricted play based on 
time schedule 


Activity Method of Education 


Activity 


1. Based upon growth of 


OO 


10. 


11. 


12. 


individual 

a. Physical growth 
b. Emotional growth 
c. Social adjustment 
d. Mental stability 
e. Spiritual growth 


. Teacher-pupil planning 
. Adjusts school to child 
. Use of community as 


laboratory 

a. variety of references 

b. supplementary 
materials of 
instruction 


. Unified subject matter 


. Moral instruction as an 


integrative part 


. Subject matter as a tool 


in the process of learning 


. Freedom with control 
. Evaluation of growth 


based on all factors 
a. parental confer- 
ences 
b. progress reports 
ce. self-evaluation 
Flexible schedule 


Flexible arrangement of 
equipment, pleasing in- 
formal atmosphere 

Play as a fundamental 
part of learning, based 
on fatigue span of group 
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Gallaudet College 1955 Placement Report 


RicHarpD M. M.S. 
Dean of Students, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


HE 1955 graduating class of Gallaudet College was 

the first group to have had the opportunity to carry 
a@ major program of studies under the expanded curricular 
offerings. The increase in curricular opportunities neces- 
sitates an increase in vocational goals and a more diversified 
placement program. This listing of graduates shows the 
actual spread of major fields of study undertaken and 
the occupations that were entered. 

In keeping with the expansion of placement opportunities, 
the placement office of Gallaudet College has set up de- 
tailed information sheets that will give prospective em- 
ployers a comprehensive listing of training and experience. 
It is hoped that in time our placement files will contain 
information on all recent graduates and those interested 
in changing positions. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 1955 PLACEMENT REPORT 


Associate in Arts 


Ronald Hirano—Drafting school, California 


Associate in Applied Science 


Keith E. Young—Commercial printing, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
Bachelor of Arts 


Art 


Eloise Bolen—Teacher, South Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Spartansburg 

Marilyn Ducote—At home, Hackberry, Louisiana 

Ann Lister—Attending photography school, New York, 
| 

Jack Wright—Art, Bureau of Census, Washington, D. C. 
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Biology 


James H. Flaharty—Appliance store, Port Deposit, Mary- 
land 
Chemistry 


Elaine Magnoli—Research Chemist, New England Medical 
Center, Boston, Massachusetts 


Economics 


Murray Archer—Investment research, Toronto, Canada 

Suleiman M. Bushnaq—Assistant Instructor in Economics, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

William Glennon—Advanced study in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Thomas H. Rucker—Supervisor, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe 

English 


Douglas Burke—Supervisor, California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley 

Carl Croneberg—Assistant Instructor in English, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Anthony Papalia—Supervisor, Arizona School for the 
Deaf, Tucson 

Dorotha Scott—Commercial printing, Las Vegas, Nevada 

Douglas Slasor—New York General Seminary (Episcopal), 
N.Y. 

Mathematics 

Robert L. Bates—Mathematician, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Earl Malloy—Research laboratory, White Sands, New 
Mexico 

Jerome Moers—Mathematician, Army Map Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sociology 
Norman Tsu—Teacher, Singapore 


Bachelor of Science in Education 


George Belser—Instructor of printing, Idaho School for 
the Deaf, Gooding 
Richard Caswell—Commercial printing, Washington, D. C. 
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Edward Czernicki—Instructor in printing, Montana School 
for the Deaf, Great Falls 

Jeanette Harmon—Teacher, Ohio School for the Deaf, 
Columbus 

Nancy Hutchinson—Supervisor, St. Mary’s School, Buf- 
falo, New York 

Joseph James—Commercial printing, Ohio 

James Magness—Teacher, Florida School for the Negro 
Deaf, St. Augustine 

Otis Massey, Jr.—Teacher, Texas Blind, Deaf and Orphan 
School, Austin 

Arturo Montoya—Teacher, Wisconsin School for the Deaf, 
Delavan 

Max Ray—Teacher, Louisiana School for the Deaf, Baton 
Rouge 

Harry Scofield—Teacher, Ohio School for the Deaf, 
Columbus 

Allen Sussman—Recreation Director, Chio School for the 
Deaf, Columbus 

Bodil C. Tvede—Physical Education, North Dakota 
School for the Deaf, Devils Lake 

Harold Wright—Teacher, Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
Knoxville 


Home Economics 


Mary Francis Barber—Home Economics, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, Santa Fe 

Dorothy Morrison—Home Economics, Montana School 
for the Deaf, Great Falls 

Betty Lou Rose—National Bank of Washington, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lois Watkins—Home Economics, Georgia School for the 
Deaf, Cave Spring 


Library Science 


Renate Kugel—Advertising firm, New York, N. Y. 

Ruth Lapham—Library, Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C. 

Joan Macaluso—Library, Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Norma F. McCarty—Public Library, Great Falls, Montana 
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Master of Science in Education 


Martha Pauline Best—Teacher, South Dakota School for 
the Deaf, Sioux Falls 

Isabelle Margaret Davies—Supervising Teacher, Alberta 
School for the Deaf, Edmonton 

Joel Russell Hoff—Teacher, Indiana School for the Deaf, 
Indianapolis 

Hilton T. Lytle—Vocational Principal, Texas School for 
the Deaf, Austin 

Paul Carl Peterson—Teacher, American School for the 
Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

John Armand Srnka—Teacher, California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley 

Goldie Trboyevich—Teacher, Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, Faribault 

Norman Lee Tully—Teacher, New Mexico School for the 
Deaf, Sante Fe 

McCay Vernon—Teacher, Texas School for the Deaf, 
Austin 

Graduate Diploma 


Kisu Rhee—Chicago Theological School 


Special Course in Education 


Joseph Brietwieser—Teacher, Pacific State Hospital, Cali- 
fornia 

Eileen McVey—Physical Education, Louisiana School for 
the Deaf, Baton Rouge 


WANTED: Orally trained teachers, beginning and 
primary departments. Salary based on qualifications 
and experience. Complete maintenance can be 
provided. Small classes, no religious work, no study 
hall, few extra-curricular duties. Teachers’ retire- 
ment plan, one day per month sick leave to 21-day 
maximum. 


NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devils Lake, North Dakota 
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Duluth, Minnesota 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


for qualified academic 


Teachers of the Deaf 
Or Hard of Hearing 


beginning September 1956 


The salary schedule provides $3,700 (38 weeks) for a teacher 
with bachelor’s degree and no experience. This is modified 
according to the amount of training and experience of the 
teacher and according to changes in cost-of-living. Annual 
increments of $200 are provided over a 10 year period. 


Two teachers of primary and intermediate deaf classes, located 
in a new grade school building, are desired; also a third teacher 
to work with deaf and hard of hearing pupils enrolled in 
regular hearing high school classes, 


For more information and application forms write to Mr. A. T. 
Stolen, Superintendent, Board of Education Building, Duluth 2, 
Minnesota. 


AUDIOLOGIST WANTED: This man to do hearing 
rehabilitation work with adults using a hearing test- 
ing mobile unit. Qualifications: Master’s degree in 
speech and hearing, or Master’s degree in Audiology; 
or equivalent specialization in Audiology. Two years 
paid experience. $5,700 going to $6,700 in five years. 
Write: Stahl Butler, Executive Director, Michigan 
Association for Better Hearing, 408 Hollister Building, 
Lansing 8, Michigan. 


WANTED: Primary Teacher in oral day school in 
Montreal. Reply stating age, salary expected, train- 
ing and experience to Mrs. W. H. de Montmorency, 
4616 Hampton Ave., Montreal, Quebec. 
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The Government of the Province of Alberta requires 
Qualified Teachers for its new School for the Deaf 
in Edmonton, commencing September 1956. Va- 
cancies include: 


1. A supervising teacher for intermediate-senior 
Department, salary range with B.ED. degree 
or equivalent—$3,900.00 to $4,980.00 per 
annum. 


2. Teachers for academic courses—Preparatory 
Courses to Grade |X, inclusive, salary range 
with B.ED. degree—$3,180.00 to $4,080.00 
per annum. 


3. Academic Teachers without degree—$2,- 
640.00 to $3,360.00 per annum. 


4. Vocational (same salary ranges as above 
apply). 


(a) Industrial Arts 

1. Woodworking 2. Metal Work 
(b) Home Economics 

1. Foods 2. Clothing 


(c) Commercial and associated subjects. 


In addition to the salaries indicated a variable 
cost of living bonus is paid presently amounting 
to approximately $325.00 per annum. 


Positions offer excellent pension scheme, stand- 
ard holidays. Two references are required, one as 
to ability. Applications should be made to the 
Director of Personnel, Legislative Building, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada. 
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‘GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 

@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 

@ Two year course leading to 

the degrees of Associate in 

Arts or Associate in Applied 

Science 

@ Preparatory Department 

Last year in senior high 

school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative 
positions in schools for the 
deaf. 

One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to 
the degree of Master of 
Science in Education. 

One year course leading to 
the Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Super- 
vision in Schools for the 
Deaf. 

For graduate students who 
wish to specialize in work 
with the deaf as rehabilita- 
tion counselors. 
Three-week orientation 
course. 

One-semester training 


course. 
THE KENDALL SCHOOL 
@ Postgraduate @ Elementary and Secondary 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Available for training as 


TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF-BLIND 


and 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 


offered jointly by 


Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead 
towards a Master’s 


Degree in Special 


Education or a 
Doctor’s Degree in 


Special Education. 


Applications for admission, which should be made in advance, 
may be addressed to 


EDWARD J. WATERHOUSE, Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND — WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS,’ CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBAGGAN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS WITH | 
HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School from July 2 to 
August 10, 1956. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabili- 
tation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and language 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aids. 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given training 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effort 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustments 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instruction, 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervision, 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the School. 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending 
money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should cover 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest of 
health and general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 


Syracuse University 

Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 
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CAMP JENED 


Hunter, New York 


A 200 acre campsite, nestled in legendary Rip Van 
Winkle land, offers an opportunity to enjoy a delightful 
and beneficial summer vacation. Supervised by educators 
and therapists especially trained in the field of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 


@ Real camp program 
Lovely private lake 
Land and water sports 
Qualified personnel 
Excellent food 
Resident medical staff 
Speechreading 
Auditory training 
Speech therapy 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST: 


Mrs, L. Burger, 1434 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
N.Y.C. Phone: MO 5-2495 
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Does everything 


A modern Compression Aid should do! 


The New Model 260-B 


PRICE 

All the equipment needed for a classroom with ten children for Jess than 
$1000.00. Includes Western-Electric ‘‘Salt-Shaker” microphone, accepted as 
standard for voice broadcasting. Also Permoflux PDR-8 Dynamic Highest- 
Fidelity Earphones. Miniature Insert Type optional. 


PERFORMANCE 


From microphone to earphones, the 260-B reproduces clean high-frequency 
sounds. Research Laboratories have shown upper frequencies to be necessary 
for maximum intelligibility. 


QUALITY 


Large Volume Unit Meter never wears out. Noiseless solid silver volume control 
contacts. Inclusion of many other features found only on highest-priced }-ro- 
fessional equipment, made possible by our direct factory sales policy. 


Specifications and prices are subject to change without notice. 


stadler GRASON-STADLER CO. 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
aaa CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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NOW ...AMBCO 


HEARING AMPLIFIERS 


for your special requirements, available in both 
battery and AC operated units. 


Model ‘‘S”—Standard, w/ single receiver headset 
(see illustration) 


Model ‘‘D’’—Double headset, output to two dy- 
namic receivers 


Model ‘“S-AC”—Single headset, AC operated 
Model ‘‘D-AC”—Double headset, AC operated 


Model ‘‘S-T’’—Single headset, w/ telephone pick- 
up assembly 


CARRYING CASES AVAILABLE—grey leatherette 


Literature upon request. 


A. M. BROOKS COMPANY 
Mfgrs. of Quality Auditory Equipment 
1222 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“Boy with Bunny Ears” 


LEARN TO HEAR! At the 
LUTHERAN SCHOOL 


Mill Neck, Long Island, N. Y. d 


And what a pleasure it is to be able to hear sound that is clear, distinct i ; 


and NATURAL as it is on the MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory & I 
Training Unit Model T-1 (shown here). 
In this non-sectarian school, the students must learn what comes naturally * 


to children who can hear —the mechanics of speech. Training starts with 
developing the tongue and cheek muscles. The use of MELODY MASTER 
Auditory Training Equipment speeds auricular and academic training until 
they can be introduced to the regular school system. 


There is IDEAL Equipment for home or any size group. Write for 
demonstration, 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 
... creates new 
and better sound patterns 


CQ 


Thoupiste ... Here’s the Accepted 


Way to Teach Speech 


WARREN. 
Custom-built = GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
—— : units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 
inns ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 
are “pedagogically superior”. 


Serves Any Size Class 
up to 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 


* Microphones © Microphone stands 
q * Ceiling and wall booms ¢ Head phones 
: ¢ Binaural control boxes © Microphone control boxes 
Cables and connectors Cartridges and needles 


“> For Use in the 
Home and for 
Small Classes 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


D-1 as they hear_ 
WARREN 
Custom-built they speak 


Desk Model 


THERAPEUTIC 

FURNITURE 

L. Warren, | 

Bailey’s Therapeutic 

-#PATENT NO. 9650-177 


49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, 
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has made Zenith 
the Worlds Largest-selling 
Hearing Aid 


Last year, as in several years past, 
more hard-of-hearing people bought 
Zenith Hearing Aids than any other 
make. Only outstanding quality could 
explain why hundreds of thousands of 
people—including world leaders in ev- 
ery field—have chosen Zenith. So 
marked is Zenith’s superiority that it 
must be experienced to be appreciated. 
Ask any Zenith owner... or try one 
yourself. 

© Five all-new, 4- and 5-transistor 
models, for every type and degree of 
correctable impairment. 


© Operate for as little as 10¢ a week. 
Tiny ... light... full-powered. 


@ Prices from $50 to $150, including 
all standard accessories, One-Year 
Warranty, Five-Year Service Plan. 
Time Payments if desired. 


@ Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee. 
Try a Zenith. If you are not satisfied 
that it excels other makes selling for 
$250 or more, simply return it for a 
full refund. 

See the classified telephone directory 
for your nearest Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer. Or write to Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration, Hearing Aid Division, 5801 
Dickens Avenue, Dept. 54R, Chicago 
39, Illinois, for free literature and 
local dealer list. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Leader in Radionics Exclusively for Over a Third of a Century 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


Grahamsville, New York 


Summer Camping for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Child 


Boating on our private lake 


Camp Laughton is dedicated to the physical development and person- 
ality growth of each camper. Emphasis is placed on training to work 
and play successfully with others. Small groups directed by trained 
personnel provide each child with the opportunity to acquire unique 
experiences as a basis for language and speech growth. 


Offering: 


Speech, Lipreading and Auricular training 
All athletic activities 
Private lake and swimming pool 
Individual swimming instruction 

Cultural and social program 

Dancing, Dramatics 

Campceraft, Hiking, Cookouts 


For information please write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 


2264 CRESTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 
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If you are 


HARD-OF-HEARING 


you need three things... 


1. A hearing aid suited to your particular type 
of deafness. SONOTONE has many models— 
one of them will help you to hear better. 


2. Friendly guidance in choosing your aid and 
in teaching you to use it. SONOTONE Consult- 
ants have the fraining and the experience to 
help you. 


3. Uninterrupted hearing. If your hearing aid 
doesn't work—whatever the reason—the con- 
sequences maybe serious. No matter where 
you purchased your SONOTONE, you received 
with it a guarantee of uninterrupted hearing — 
renewable annually at a reasonable fee. Any 
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SONOTONE office will honor this guarantee, 
including on-the-spot adjustments and repairs. 
You walk out hearing. 

If you have a hearing aid problem see SONOTONE 
first. SONOTONE has over 400 of its own offices 
in the United States. One of them is reasonably 
near you. Consult the telephone directory for 
the address or write Dept. B-36, Sonotone 
Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 


SONOTONE: 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the third 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dkar, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children—-Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


ber CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speec' 
Modern dormitories and equipment 
INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 
MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 
S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Membership 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Ww 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $2.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 
membership. Members of the Convention re- 
ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 
yearly subscription rate is $4.00. 
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| "iesgNEeR'CAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the A- 
w the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty Of that 
the first free p put bite school forthe deaf in Ameriéa, Although the j a nal rec 
itive School authorities, the “was first enitirels 
of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS wa; discontin ued 
e months but wes revived ‘by the menibers of the: Convention of Americ. 
of the Deal Gi their Grst mecting in New Fork, N, im 1850. 


1861, ‘the publication ceased becawie of the War Between ¢h ates, 
membership of the Convention was made up of mortherners and ‘southe 
gal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
AP publication ‘with the ofites on Kendall in Washingt on, 
ee AMeeICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAS is the official organ of the Conference 
ot Executives of merican Schoo! for the Deaf, whieh was in i868, and of the 


States still in 
‘is also the ohiest ou ed scation of the in tie world. 


The ANNALS : 48 published jive times a year, belle igsued in meptember, November, 

March, and May. The subscription price is a year. payable in advance. 

Ke five Mmore copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 

“$3.50 gear. Single numbers se!l for seventy-five cents, exeept for.the January numbe- 
Back issues are available for 1847; 2848, 1889, 1857) and from © Sez 

tember, 1868, the present. Indexes for 1247-1875, Y876-1885, 96-1905, 

Pat $2.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 3926-1935, 1935-1945, 

is regular the All bash prior to 1930 self for 

or for back. misibers Should be addresseit to 

RICAN ANNALS oF DEAF, iSallaudet Coiiege, 2, 


Stal 1817-1956 


A., 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
Founprp 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


ENDOWMENTS 
Charles M. —_—— ners: Vanes New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J, 
Sam B. Craig. . Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
LEGISLATION 
Leonard M. Elstad, Chairman.......... Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C, 
...-lowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Robert S. Brown........... Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss, 
ackson A. Raney. ......ccceeccccesenes Indiana State School for the Deaf, In janapolis, Ind, 
Wallace. tes Florida State School, St. Augustine, Fla 


PROGRAM 


Sam B. Craig, Chairman......... Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Charles M, Jochem............c.0.005. New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Treton, N. J. 
Lloyd A. Harrison......... wl Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo, 
Marebal S. Hester... New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mex. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
William J. McClure, Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Roy Moore Stelle...............-. Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Carl F. Smith North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak, 
Hugo F. Schunhoff..... Sue aA NE eels West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
Elwood A. Stevenson......... weeeeeeses,- California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif, 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman. California School for the Riverside, Calif, 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill, 
Yale Crouter......... Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, 
STATISTICS 
E. W. Tillinghast, Chairman.............. Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin............... Junior High Public School 47, New York, N. Y 
South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D 
Edward R. Abernathy......... nkae we eae Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
RESOLUTIONS 
Daniel T. . .New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y, 
Dwight W. Reider Newark Public Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis........ Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 

Howard M. Quigley, Chairman.......... ..-Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Roy G. Parks........ Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
Virgil W. Epperson........ .. Washington State School for the Deaf. Vancouver, Wash. 
Hugo F. Schunhoff........... a dieeiae . .West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
Founpep 1850 
Sac COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1955-1957 


Art—Margaret P. Coy... ...........0.5- Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Auditory Fraining—Lioyd Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Me 
Day Schools—Dwight W. Reeder. ..............0.55 Bruce Street Day School, Newark, N. 
Deaf Teachers—David Mudgett............... . -Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, iS 
Health and Physical Education—Raymond Butler. . . Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Language—Mildred A. Groht............... Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. 
Multiple Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Towa 
Preschool and Kindergarten-Marjorie E. Magner 


Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


Princi and Supervising Teachers—Juliet McDermott 
as , South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg, S. C 


Publications—Powrie V. Doctor...........0ccecseseees Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Reading—Hilda T. Williams............. ..The Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 
Research—Louis M. DiCarlo. Syracuse University, Syracuse. N. Y. 
Secondary Education—Irving S. Fusfeld.......... ...+-Gallaudet College, Washington, D. 
Social Studies—Paul C. Bird............. hada - Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. ve 
i—Alyce Thomas.......0..ccceceeeeces California School for the Deaf, Riverside, 
Visual Education—E. LeRoy California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 


Vocational Training—Orville Parrish.........-New Jersey School for the Deaf, ‘Trenton, N. J 
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